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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





The meaning of the Argyllshire election is too plain 
for any attempt at disguise, and the usual shifts by which 
party papers seek to cover an electoral defeat have in their 
case been for the most part frankly abandoned. The 
Standard, which submits the results to a lengthy analysis, 
arrives at the conclusion that Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
is the only cause that can account for so great a transfer of 


votes: 

“ About eleven hundred voters—more than one-tenth of 
the electorate—have transferred their allegiance irom cne 
party to the other. To what are we to attribute this very 
decided change of feeling? If the temper of the country 
could, by any chance, be gauged from Argyllshire, it must 
be confessed that the constituency has tried to convey the 
lesson in a plain and emphatic shape. The agrarian 
trouble, as we have said, is always with it, and previous 
Unionist candidates have held their own notwithstanding. 
Temperance reform may count for something, but not for 
much. The education grievances, whether real or imaginary, 
arising from recent legislation, which have so sorely exer- 
cised Nonconformist consciences in England, are not felt in 
Scotland. The one dominant new fact, since the election 
of three vears ago, is the fiscal policy adumbrated, though 
not vet defined, of Mr. Chamberlain. The inference cannot 
be avoided that, in so far as the electorate of Argyllshire 
understands his proposals, its sentiments are largely those 
of repudiation and revolt.” 


In point of fact the fiscal question was put in the first 
place throughout, and the Free Trade Union was ably 


represented in the fight. 





The “immense prosperity” of Germany must seem 4 
phrase of bitter irony to the German workman. Take the 
Saxon weaving industry for instance. In the Crimmet- 
schau district the whole of the workers have struck for a 
reduction of the hours of work to ten daily. The move- 
ment began with an effort by the women operatives to 
secure this concession, and their failure brought out not 
only the men engaged in the hosiery trade but the whole 
of those employed in the velvet and carpet trade in the 
neighbouring district of Wurzen. In Crimmetschau alone 
12,000 workers are now involved in a bitter struggle for 
better conditions. How little the lot of the German woman 
operative is to be envied may be seen from the reports of 
doctors and factory inspectors published in the Dresden 
Official News, as the result of an inquiry conducted by 
them three years ago. According to the medical men a 
great part of the textile women workers in consequence of 
an eleven hours’ working day give the impression, even in 
their thirtieth year, that they spend their existence in a 
condition of “chronic overfatigue.” Most of them look 
aged and ill. A number of inspectors press for a reduction 
of the hours of women’s work to ten; and they base this 
conclusion not merely upon the direct ill-effects observable 
upon the workers themselves, but upon the fact that the 
younger generation suffers from the present working time. 
There is nothing here which will awaken enthusiasm 
amongst English working classes on behalf of the German 
industrial system. 





The Prussian glove manufacturers are bewailing the 
effects of a little piece of Protectionism devised in the in- 
terests of the home industries of the kingdom. Some time 
ago Herr Moller, the Prussian Minister of Commerce, 
issued an order terminating the practice which had hitherto 
been in vogue on the part of Prussian glove-makers of send- 
ing the material for their gloves ready-cut to Austria and 
selgium to be sewn together. The advantage arising from 
this system was that German manufacturers were able to 
have their gloves stitched abroad cheaper and much better 
than at home. By abolishing the privilege hitherto en- 
joyed of importing the finished gloves duty-free the Prussian 
Government has struck a serious blow at the glove-making 
industry ; and the more so as the Bavarian makers, having 
approached their Government at Munich, have received a 
reply to the effect that the privilege will be maintained to 
them, inasmuch as the sewing of the finer qualities of gloves 
in Bohemia and Belgium is of great value to the Bavarian 
industry. Under these circumstances, the Protectionist 
zeal of Herr Miller will almost inevitably have the effect 
of diverting the trade from Prussia to Bavaria. 





A white paper has been issued at the instance of Sir 
Edgar Vincent detailing particulars of all cases in which 
British goods are differentiated against in the tariffs of 
foreign nations. We congratulate Sir Edgar Vincent upon 
moving for this return, which is a reductio ad absurdum of 
the argument that a tariff would help us to break down 
foreign tariff barriers. The only country of importance 
which differentiates against us is the United States, and 
even in her case the special tariff advantages conceded to 
France, Germany, Italy, and Portugal refer only to wines, 
brandies, and paintings, so that the conventions giving these 
benefits do not really concern us. On the other hand, did 
the United States gain in return any advantage which we do 
not possess ? 


The reply to this question is of the utmost importance, 
and it is only given in the official paper by inference. We 
therefore point out to our readers that by means of its con- 
cessions on French and Portuguese wines the United States 
gained a reduction in the French and Italian duties on such 
things as agricultural implements, electrical machinery, &c. 
Now note the advantage of our Free Trade system. Auto- 
matically, without stirring a finger, we at once, through the 
operation of most-favoured-nation treatment, gained the 
same advantages in Italy and Portugal enioyed by America. 

More instructive still is the case of France. The United 
States does not enjoy the minimum tariff of France, as we 
do. The utmost concession obtained by America in 
return for the favour to French wines was a relaxa- 
tion of the duties on American pork, &c. America 
did not gain what we possess, viz., most-favoured-nation 
treatment. American machinery, for example, has still to 
pay a higher duty than ours. In Germany, however, 
America was successful in gaining the lowest tariff terms, 
but still pays not a pfennig less duty than ourselves. 
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2 SUPPLEMENT TO THE SPEAKER. 





It comes to this, then, that after years of tariff war, and 
the negotiation of commercial treaties between Protec- 
tionist nations, the whole of the differential duties against 
British goods amount to a negligible quantity. The tariff 
of America, so far from having provided her with a lever 
for negotiation, has shut her out from many advantages 
which we enjoy. We merely hold on our course as a Free 
Trade country, and the most-favoured-nation clause gives 
us all the advantages secured by our rivals. To put it in 
a simple way, the best way to fight foreign tariffs is by free 
imports. Being strong buyers we are also strong sellers, 
exporting to Protectionist countries far more than they 
sell to each other. 

For so active a controversialist, Mr. Chamberlain is sin- 
gularly ill-informed. The Daily News prints a letter 
written by his secretary saying “that he does not think it 
necessary to answer the Cobden Club, which appears ‘to 
be an institution mainly supported by foreigners, whose in- 
terest it is that we should maintain our present system of 
free imports.” We can quite understand Mr. Chamberlain’s 
anxiety to evade the necessity of replying to the unanswer- 
able criticisms of the Cobden Club, but we cannot admire 
the shifts to which he is reduced in so doing. Not only is 
it a poor and stale device of the embarrassed controversialist 
to abuse the other side, but in this instance the llegation 
is in conflict with well-known and quite recently published 
facts. The allegation against the Cobden Club is a stale 
one, and was but recently exposed once again by Mr. 
Harold Cox. The “ foreigners” are not ordinary menibers 
of the club, but merely honorary members, without any 
voice in the control of its policy, and are selected for the dis- 
tinction not because they have any interest in maintaining 
our free imports, but for their services in advocating the 
cause of Free Trade in their own countries. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, who was himself for years a member of the club, 
has as good opportunities of knowing these facts as 
any man, yet he is careless enough to repeat an old tale 
which everyone who has read his newspaper of late knows 
to be without foundation. Mr. Cox, we are glad to see, has 
written him a vigorous letter demanding a withdrawal. 


Mr. Geo. J. S. Broomhall, the editor of the Corn Trade 
Year Book, an unimpeachable authority, has intervened in 
the controversy as to “ who pays.the duty” with some con- 
clusive figures from France. Ina letter to the Zimes he 
gives the following figures, taken from the annual reports 
of the British and French agricultural authorities, to prove 
that the consumer in the importing country pays an import 
duty when levied upon such an article as wheat, whatever 
he may do in the case of other articles: 

OFFICIAL PRICE OF WHEAT 
Average of the year (native produce) for the years when France 
has been an importer. 


a French English French Duty 

price. price. excess. curren’. 
Ss <€. s. d. s. d. se. d. 
1890... is Oe 8 SM «=. C88 1. SS 
i8gI... - 47 10 37. 0 enm .. 3 9 
1892... inn = ce ia eee 
1893... + a = a n. w SO a cee 
1894... 24 «6 Om... 8 w= 8 
 —_— 43 9 «-.. @ 2 i 7. 8.2 


In all these years when France was dependent upon foreign 
growers for a substantial share (1o per cent. to 20 per cent.) 
of her requirements the French consumer paid the whole 
duty and something more. 

In the years 1895, 1896, 1898, 1899, 1900, and 1901 
France was not a wholesale buyer o. foreign wheat, as her 
crop was in each of those years sufficient to fill her require- 
ments ; but for every one of the few cargoes she did buy 
in those years she paid the full amount of the duty over and 
above the price at which similar cargoes were selling in our 
markets. “If there are any persons who doubt this state- 
ment,” concludes Mr. Broomhall, “let them consult a 
British cargo merchant, and suggest to him that he resell a 
floating cargo of wheat, delivered duty paid, to a French 
consumer at a small fraction less than the natural price 
~/us the current duty and report the reply.” 
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It should never be forgotten that an import duty is only 
effective when there are imports. If we imposed a duty 
on imported coal, for instance, the effect on price would be 
nil, because the imports would be nil. That was the posi- 
tion in France in the years 1895 to 1900, when to take 
wheat to that country was to take coal to Newcastle. But 
in this country we must import wheat every year, and should 
still have to do so even if we doubled our present wheat 
area. It follows that every year, without exception, we 
should pay the whole of the wheat duty, and more, as did 
France in the years 1890 to 1894, and in 1897. 


THE OBJECT OF NATIONAL 
WORK. 





ITH what object does this nation work ? Why 

has it harbours, railways, and factories? To 

what end do its people toil and spin ? We are prompted 
to ask these questions in all seriousness by the nature of 
the arguments which are being used in the present contro- 
versy and the statistics which are triumphantly marshalled 
to support them. There lies before us a Parliamentary 
White Paper, an official “Return to an order of the 
Honourable the House of Commons” made at the instance 
of Colonel Denny, M.P. Its title is: “ Exports—Woollen 
and Cotton Goods and Cutlery.” Its contents show, in 


brief, that of late years our exports to foreign 
countries of woollens, worsteds, and cutlery and 
hardware have declined, .while our exports of cottons 
have but slightly increased. In many newspapers 
the return was reproduced under headings which 


expressed surprise and alarm. In other quarters we 
find comparisons of exports and imports, with doleful 
inferences as to the commercial future of the country. 
It seems to us, therefore, not entirely out of place 
to remark that this nation does not live to export, but ex- 
ports simply to exchange a part of its production of useful 
articles for other useful articles in foreign 
countries. The real object of national industry is to in- 
crease the quantity of food comforts and luxuries con- 
sumed by its people. This is also the object of our foreign 
trade. From the national point of view the prime object 
to be desired is that we should get into the country as much 
value as possible in exchange for our exports. Yet how 
few members of Parliament demand returns relating to im- 
ports, while how many are consumed with anxiety that we 
should send out of the country, for the use and benefit of 
foreigners or our colonists, as many shiploads of valuable 
commodities as possible, in as little time as may be! 

If Colonel Denny had but obtained, in relation to the 
export figures he demanded, a retum of the wool (and 
woollen goods) brought into this country, how different 
would have been the effect of the report! We have evi- 
dence that we are exporting sufficient goods and services to 
gain all the imports we need. Indeed, many of our friends 
consider our imports too large. Why, then, do they want 
more exports ? for how can more exports result in anything 
but more imports ? But, not to stray into the discussion 


produced 


of the “ balance of trade,” wool, happily, is measurable in 
supply, so that we are able to form a fairly accurate idea of 
the growth of the trades based upon wool. Elsewhere we 
give a table showing the consumption of home, foreign, and 
colonial wools for a number of years. It is sufficient to 
add here that while our consumption of wool, hair, and 
shoddy (shoddy is disintegrated woollen cloth, used with a 
proportion of new wool in the spinning of inferior yarns) 
has grown from 400,000,000 Ib. in 1870 to 630,000,000 Ib. 
in 1902, our exports of woollen and worsted goods are not 
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greater now than thirty years ago. This means that the 
nation is using a much larger proportion of its own produc- 
tion of woollens and worsteds, and that, therefore, the 
people are so much the better clad than they were. In 
regard to wool the nation is achieving the object of its 
work—it is increasing the comfort of its people. 

Of course we are not deprecating exports. | We merely 
insist that the first consideration of British industry is the 
welfare of the consumer. We do not work to export, but 
to increase the wealth and happiness of the nation. Ex- 
ports are necessary to enlarge our exchange area and gain 
all the advantages to be found in the open markets of the 
world. Put, because exportation increases the value of our 
work by multiplying the opportunities of exchange, let us 
not confound the means with the end and come to believe 
that the increase of exports is the prime object of industry 
or the sole measure of prosperity. 


“IMMENSE PROSPERITY” IN 
GERMANY. 





We append a few extracts from recent issues of the 
‘* Cologne Gazefte”’ which supply a curious illustration 
of the *‘immense prosperity” which Mr. Chamberlain 
has just assured a correspondent is enjoyed by German 
industry under Protection : 


ScREW TRADE Losses. 

“The annual report of F. W.de Fries Hemer and Co., 
one of the largest firms engaged in the German screw and 
nut trade, shows that a loss of £23,000 has been incurred. 
Prices for the company’s productions were, it is stated, so 
extraordinarily depressed that the concern was only able to 
be kept going at a loss.” 

DEPRESSION IN THE MACHINERY TRADE, 

“ The Ascherslebener Machinery Company has resolved 
upon a complete reorganisation consequent upon the un- 
satisfactory position of the concern. In 1901-2, although 
the turn-over amounted to over £100,000, not even the cur- 
rent expenses were covered, the deficit increasing 130 per 
cent. on the year, so that the greater part of the share 
capital has been lost.” 

FurEL TRADE Losses. 

“The Coal and Coal-Brickett Company of Kénigsberg 

reports on its year’s trading a loss of £3,500.” 
LEATHER TRADE DEPRESSION. 

‘«In an appeal issued by a representative assembly of the 
tanning industries of Germany with a view to forming a 
leather trades cartell reference is made to the critical 
position of the industry. 

“The Ledermarkt announces that the Cassel Leather 
Works Company has called its creditors together. The 
company manufactures exclusively box-calf from heavy calf- 
skins.” 

FRANKFORT ELECTRICAL MACHINERY COMPANY'S LOSSEs, 

‘* Although last year the opinion was expressed that no 
further losses by this company were to be apprehended, 
the balance-sheet shows a further loss of £18,600, which is 
attributed to insufficient orders and the low prices of 
machinery manufactured.” 

DARK PROSPECTS IN THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING INDUSTRY. 

“The annual report of the Mannheim firm Brown Boveri 
and Co, makes reference tothe diminished number of hands 
and the temporary reduction of hours. With regard to the 
future, it is remarked that the unfavourable conditions con- 
tinue. and some firms have been compelled to accept orders 
at prices which fall short of cost. In the near future no im- 
provement is to be looked for.” 

SuGAR REFINING DEPRESSED. 

‘The Wabern Sugar Factory closes its year’s operations 

with a loss of £1,250. The capital amounts to £55,000.” 
FAILURE IN THE CoLouR InpDUSTRY. 

‘The colour works at Triebes, near Gera, Saxony, has 
gone into liquidation, and has offered its creditors 33 per 
cent. of their claims.” P 

UNPROFITABLE SHIPPING INDUSTRY 

“ The R. R. Sloman Steamship Company, Hamburg, has 
only paid a dividend by transferring £10,000 from its re- 
newal fund to-the profits divisible. The company, repre- 
senting a value of £350,000, has just been purchased by the 
Steamship Company, 1889, Hamburg.” 


SUPPLEMENT To THE SPEAKER. 


THE BURDEN OF 
PROTECTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





A striking letter from an American, Mr. Franklin Pierce, 
on the causes and effects of Protection in his country ap- 
peared in the Zzmes of August 28. 


As to its effects, Mr. Pierce writes: 


“Your people are reading much in these days about 
the great prosperity of the United States. But the great 
wealth of this country has not resulted from any Protective 
tariff system. It has arisen in spite of protective tariffs 
and special legislation. The source of our great wealth 
is the vast expanse of our rich and productive soil, the 
cheapness of farming lands, the sparseness of our popula- 
tion, the great natural channels of commerce extending into 
every part of the country, the absolute free trade between 
forty-five sovereign States, some of which are as extensive 
as the German Empire, our vast deposits of coal, iron, 
copper, lead, gold, and silver, andy most of all, and more 
than all other conditions combined, the wonderful activity, 
enterprise, and inventive genius of our people. But your 
people do not need our commiseration for their backward- 
ness in manufacturing and exporting. In the fiscal year 
ended July 1, 1902, you exported manufactured articles 
to the amount of £280,000,000. During the same period 
our Own manufacturers exported only £80,000,000 worth of 
manufactured articles. Considering the population of the 
two countries your exports were six times as large per 
capital as our exports of manufactured articles. And why 
this great disparity in the amount of manufactured articles 
exported between Great Britain and the United States? 
The product of labour per man in this country is much 
greater than in your country; we use machinery to a 
greater extent, our mines are quite as rich, our means of 
transportation quite as good, and our people are far ahead 
of yours in energy, enterprise, and business capacity. But 
the reason you have led us in exporting manufactured 
articles is that your raw materials are free. Your system 
has produced a great fleet of merchantmen, you buy largely 
from other countries, and therefore you can sell largely 
to other countries. The wisdom of Free Trade was em- 
bodied in a single sentence uttered by a Massachusetts man 
in the first Congress under our Constitution. When it was 
sought to impose a duty upon imported molasses, he naively 
said: ‘We do not want that duty on molasses in Massa- 
chusetts, for we swop our fish for molasses, and if you 
shut out molasses you shut in fish.’” 


As to the causes of Protection, he says: 


““Even back in the war times political parties used only a 
few hundred thousand dollars in national campaigns, but in 
recent days the manufacturers and the railroad magnates 
and the millionaires and bankers have furnished tens of 
millions of dollars for disbursements in national campaigns. 
Protected manufacturers dictate to a considerable extent 
the nomination of members of Congress, they make it 
possible that senators like Quay in Pennsylvania, Aldrich 
in Rhode Island, and Platt in New York shall continue 
in the United States Senate to care for their interests. 
The great wealth accumulated by manufacturers places 
them at the head of our banks and railroads, and the rail- 
way directors and manufacturers are united in a com- 
bination to control the action of Congress, to control the 
action of our great newspapers, to purchase favourable 
legislation, and to debauch the people. Special legislation 
is sold to a greater or less extent by every Legislature. 
The moral sense of our whole people is being dulled and 
deadened by the nefarious system of Protective tariffs and 
special legislation. Our [lrotective tariffs and special 
legislation have been steadily educating our people to 
look to Government for business aid. In this age few men 
in our country go into business without looking for some 
special favour from Government. A large lobby infests our 
Legislature and national Congress, and the free discussion 
of these evils is shut off in our newspapers through the 
use of money furnished by the combinations of bankers, 
manufacturers, and railroad magnates. These multi- 
millionaires, in the name of patriotism and invoking our 
beautiful flag, send their iron, steel, borax, white lead, and 
a hundred. manufactured articles to foreign countries and 
sell them for from 25 to so per cent. less than they sell 
them to their own countrymen. In short, our Protective 
tariff barons rob eighty millions of people as ruthlessly 
as ever the barons of the Rhine in the Middle Ages 
plundered wayfarers; and then, to atone for this robbery, 
give milyons of dollars to the establishment of churches, 
missions, libraries, and other charities.” 
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4 SuppLement to THE SPEAKER. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
SCHEME STEP BY STEP. 


To understand fully the character of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme, there is no better method than to follow 
his own many-sided appeals in its support since he first 
put it forward. We give here in the briefest manner 
possible the principal statements which have fallen 
from Mr. Chamberlain himself, together with one or 
two of special importance from other sources. 

A hint of the coming proposals was given by Mr. 
Chamberlain on May 16, 1902, at Birmingham, when 
he said: 

‘“ We must draw closer our internal relations, the ties ot 
sentiment, the ties of sympathy—yes, and the ties of interest. 
If by adherence to economic pedantry, to old shibboieths, 
we are to lose opportunities of closer union which are offered 
to us by our colonies ; if we are to put aside occasions now 
within our grasp, if we do not take every chance in our 
power to keep British trade ir British hands, I am certain 
that we shall deserve the disasters which will infallibly 
come upon us,” 


At the Colonial Conference of 1902 he dwelt on the 
spontaneous character of the colonial proposals for a 
Preference Scheme : 


‘In 1897 I would remind you that the Premiers then 
unanimously undertook to consult with their colleagues 
and to consider whether a preference might not be given on 
their Customs Tariff to goods imported from the United 
Kingdom. Zhis was a proposal without any reciprocal 
obligation.” 

He also remarked on the disappointing results of the 
Canadian Preference : 

“ Canada, therefore, has anticipated the general proposal 
of the Premiers, and the time which has elapsed has been 
sufficient to enable us to form a judgment of the effect of 
an arrangement of this kind, and i have to say to you that 
while I cannot but gratefully acknowledge the intention of 
this proposal and its sentimental value as a proof of good- 
will and affection, yet that its substantial results have been 
altogether disappointing to us, and I think they must have 
been equally disappointing to its promoters.” 


On May 15 of the present year a deputation of agri- 
culturists waited upon Mr. Balfour to oppose the 
repeal of the Corn Tax, and in reply the Premier de- 
fended the step on the ground that the tax had proved 
very liable to misrepresentation and that it had revived 
the ‘* ancient controversies” in a form which was never 
contemplated by the Government. 

On the same evening Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the 
**calm which is induced by the solitude of the illimi- 
table veld,” and under this influence produced his Pre- 
ference proposals on the strictly Imperial ground ot 
reciprocity with the colonies : 

“T have admitted that the colonies have hitherto been 
backward in their contributions towards Imperial defence. 
They are following their own lines. I hope they will do 
better. But in the meantime they are doing a great deal, 
and they are trying to promote this union, which I regard as 
of so much importance, in their own way and by their own 
means. And first among those means is the offer of Prefer- 
ential tariffs.” 

In the same speech Mr. Chamberlain had ‘‘ consider- 
able doubt whether the interpretation of Free Trade 
which is current amongst a certain limited section is 
the true interpretation,” but is ‘‘ perfectly certain” he 
is “ not a Protectionist.”’ 

In this speech Preferential tariffs were specially 
advocated as a means of retaliation and protecting the 
colonies against attack : 

“ The policy which prevents us from offering an advantage 
to our colonies prevents us from defending them if they are 
attacked. . . . The German Empire is divided into states— 
Bavaria and, let us say, Hanover, Saxony, and Wiirtemberg. 
They may deal between themselves in any way they please. 
As a matter of fact, they have entire Free Trade among them- 
selves. We do not consider them separate entities ; we treat 
the German Empire as a whole. We do not complain because 
one state gives an advantage to another state in that 
kmpire and does not give it to all the rest of the world. 
But in this case of Canada Germany insists upon treating 
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Canada as though it were a separate country, refuses to 
recognise it as a part of one empire, entitled to claim, as I 
have said, the privileges of that empire, regards this agree- 
ment as being something more than a domestic agreement ; 
and it has penalised Canada by placing upon Canadian 
goods an additional duty.” 


On May 20 Mr. Chamberlain wrote to Councillor 
Livesey supporting his scheme on a quite different 
ground—that it would improve trade and increase 
wages: 

“Tam fully convinced that the prosperity of this country 
depends largely on our trade with the colonies, which, under 
a wise system of mutual concession, will increase by leaps 
and bounds ... ; 

“Increased wages are even more important to the working 
classes than reduced cost of living.” 


Two days later (House of Commons, May 22) he 
hinted at Old Age Pensions as an outcome of his 
scheme : 

“T do not think the question is a dead question, and I 
think it may not be impossible to find the funds. For that, 
no doubt, there will have to be the review of our fiscal 
system which I have indicated as necessary and desirable at 
an early date.” 


On May 28, in the House of Commons, he repu- 
diated a tax on raw material and admitted the necessity 
to his scheme of a tax on food: 


‘« | say that, without binding myself for a!l time or without 
shutting my eyes to possible further fresh information, so 
far as | can see it will not be necessary to put any tax at all 
on raw material. And that for obvious reasons. It will be 
very difficult to choose the raw materials which would be 
suitable to this purpose. Ifa tax were put on raw material 
it would have to be accompanied by drawbacks on the 
finished exports, and although that is not at all impossible it 
would be a complicated way of dealing with a matter which 
could be dealt with much more simply. Therefore we come 
to this—if you are to give a preference to the colonies—I do 
net say that you are—you must put a tax on food.” 


But he urged that this burden would be made good to 
the workman in the form of higher wages and social 
reforms beneficial to them : 


‘*] am prepared to go into any mechanic’s house, or any 
labourer’s house, or to address meetings of workmen or 
labourers, and, taking certain hypothetical calculations—for 
instance, that there was to be ts. or 2s. on corn—say to them, 
‘ Now this policy, if it is carried out, wi// cost you so much a 
week more than you are paying at present for your food. 1 set 
aside altogether any economical question as to whether they 
would or would not have to pay the whole of the duty that 
might be imposed. 1 will assume, for the sake of my argu- 
ment, that you pay every penny of the duty, and, having 
assumed that, I will tell you what the cost will be. I know 
how many loaves you consume, how much meat you eat, 
and know what you take of this, that, and the other on 
which it may be proposed to put a duty; and I will give 
you a table from which you can tell for yourself how much 
extra wages you must get in order to cover the extra expenses 
of living. And that 1s the argument to which hon. gentle- 
men opposite will have to give their serious attention, If 
they can show that the whole of this business will mean 

reater cost of living to the working men and no increase of 
income, well, Sir, | have not the least doubt whatever that 
all their most optimistic prophecies willcometrue. But if Ican 
show that in return for what I ask I wiil give more than | 
take, then, poorly as they may think of my)judgment, I may 
still have a chance.” 


For his social reforms he contemplated the raising 
of a very large revenue : 


** Suppose you put a duty not for the presse of Protec- 
tion—not at all—but for the purpose of gaining these ad- 
vantages—having something to give to your colonies—sup- 
pose you put a duty on these products, I suppose it will pro- 
duce a very large revenue. We donot want that revenue ior 
the normal expenditure of the country ; therefore we shall 
have a large sum at our disposal. Then to whom shall we 
give that sum? In the first place who is going to pay the 
tax ? The working classes are going to pay three-fourths of 
it, because it is the calculation in all taxes on consumption 
that the poorer classes pay three-fourths and the well-to-do 
one-fourth. That being so, according to my mind itis a 
matter of common justice that the working classes are en- 
titled to every penny of the three-fourths. . . . Therefore, I 
should consider that any Government which imposed 
these duties—in addition to all the collateral advantages 
to which | have referred—would have a very large sum 
at their disposai which they ought to and must apply to 
social reform... . .” 
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He admitted that the tax on corn would be in a measure 
Protective : 


“| have said that this tax is not intentionally Protective, 
but I do not want to deny that incidentally, and so far as it 
goes, it is Protective.” 

“It would be generally admitted that if you were to put 
a considerable duty on corn, that would be to a certain 
extent Protection for the farmer. Although that is not the 
intention, it must be the consequence of the tax. And that 
will also justify some argument, but it will not be in any 
case an unmixed evil.” 

And finally backed up his plans as a remedy against 
‘* dumping ” : 

‘We are the one open market of the world. 

one dumping-ground of the world.” 


On May 29 he wrote to the editor of the British 
Australasian : 


“*T need hardly point out to you that if colonial opinion 
were indeed hostile, or even apathetic, there would not be 
the slightest possibility of carrying through so great a reform, 
and I| should feel justified in abandoning the struggle if 1 
were not warmly supported by the colonies.” 


On June 3 in his letter toa ‘‘ Working Man” he 
repeated the necessity for taxing food: 


“It will be impossible to secure Preferential treatment with 
the colonies without some duty on corn as well as on other 
articles of food, because these are the chief articles of 
colonial produce. Whether this will raise the cost of living 
isa matter of opinion, and there is no doubt that in many 
cases a duty ofthis kind is paid by the exporter, and it 
really dep2nds on the extent of tompetition among the ex- 
porting countries.” 

‘* But even if the price of food is raised, the rate of wages 
will certainly be raised in greater proportion. Thishas been 
the case both in the United States and Germany. In the 
former country the available balance leit to the working 
man after he has paid for necessaries is much larger than 
here.” 


On June 8 Mr. C. A. Vince wrote to the Z7imes, send- 
ing a letter from Mr. Chamberlain’s secretary, putting 
the taxation of foreign imports on the ground of foreign 
bounties and ill-paid labour : 


We are the 


“*Mr. Chamberlain would not propose to put any tax on 
German machinery merely because it was cheaper than 
Engtish, but ifhe found that German machinery was receiv- 
ing a bounty, either direct or indirect—he would then be 
wer ready to put on a corresponding duty. Mr. Cham- 

erlain would adhere in every case to Cubden’s principle of 
free interchange at the natural price. According to this, if 
he did put on a duty it would not necessarily give a claim 
to any other manufacturer. If Mr. Chamberlain found that 
the Germans earned their success legitimately, he would 
leave the home manufacturers to find out how they did it 
and to beat the Germans with their own weapons.” 


To the question whether ‘‘ sweating” was a form of 
unfair competition Mr. Chamberlain answered ‘‘ Yes.” 


After all these declarations of opinion, on June 10 
Mr. Balfour had ‘‘no settled convictions on the sub- 
ject,” but on June 26, at the Constitutional Club, Mr. 
Chamberlain reiterated the Imperialist side of his 
scheme ; 

“T have already indicated my opinion that a system of 


Preferential tariffs is the only system by which this Empire 
can be kept together.” 
And it was upon this occasion that he made the remark- 
able mistake of putting our trade with the self-govern- 
ing Colonies at £10 a head ; 

“TI am told that if we give a Preferential trade to our 
colonies we may risk a trade with 300 millions of foreigners 
and only gain a trade with 10,000,000 of our own fellow 
subjects. Well, then, I would ask, in the first place, Is it a 
fact that the exports of our mavufactured goods to our own 
colonies already exceed the total exports of our manufac- 
tured goods to all the protected States in Europe and the 
United States of America? In the second place, is it the 
fact that our exports to these protected countries are con- 
tinually, and of recent years rapidly, decreasing in quantity 
and deteriorating in their profitable character ? And in view 
of these questions I ask, May it not be possible that it would 
be better for us to cultivate trade with 10,000,000 of our 
pam who take from us at the present time £10 per 
head.” 


In this speech he suggested a new method of meeting 
the difficulty of taxing food ; 

“I am willing to assume, for the sake of argument — 

although I do not believe it myself—that the whole cost ot 


the tax will fall upon the consumer ; but even then, suppose 
the tax upon corn increases the price of bread, does that 
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necessarily increase the cost of living? ‘ Man does not live 
by bread alone.’ If the increased cost of bread is met by a 
proportionate decrease in some other articles, either of con- 
sumption or that are necessary for the comfort of his life, 
then in that case, although the price of a particular article 
may be raised, the cost of living will not be increased in the 
slightest degree.” 

This was to be an alternative to Old Age Pensions— 

‘*my favourite hobby ” : 

“Was it not natural, when in connection with this new 
subject I thought it was probable that large sums might be 
at the disposal of any future Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that | should put in a word for my favourite hobby, if you like 
to callit so, and that I should ask the working classes—for 
it is to them I look for the answer—to consider whether 
it would not be better for them to take the money which is 
theirs in the shape of a deterred payment and a provision for 
their old age rather than in the shape of an immediate 
advantage ? That is all I have done, but it has no part what- 
ever in the question of a reform in our fiscal policy. That 
is a matter which will come later. When we have the money 
then will be the time to say what we shall do with it; and if 
the working classes refuse to take my advice, if they prefer 
this immediate advantage,why it stands to reason that if, for 
instance, they are called upon to pay 3d. a week additional 
on the cost of their bread, they may be fully, ex¢irely relieved 
by a reduction of a similar amount in the cost of their tea, their 
sugar, or even of their tobacco. In this case, what is taken 
out of one pocket would be put back into the other.” 

The plan of making up for the tax on corn by 
reducing other taxes on food and tobacco was followed 
up by Birmingham leaflet No. 3, and by ‘‘ Revenue 
Official ” inthe Zimes on July 28. The plan, which was 
at first very crude, may be given in a nutshell, as 
revised by ‘‘Revenue Official” in the following 
quotation : 

“ If we impose taxes on food equal to 5 per cent., and taxes 
on manufactures equal to 7 per cent. ad valorem, we have 
as revenue: 

From foreign food... 2 


, : 47,500,000 
From foreign manufactures 


6,300,000 
£ 13,800,000 
13,600,000 








Total ni 
Deduct food taxes abolished 
Surplus ... ‘ ose £200,000 
Mr. Chamberlain apparently holds to this, to judge from 
his letter to Mr. Griffith Boscawen of August 17: 

“ | have never suggested any tax whatever on raw mate- 
rials such as wool or cotton, and | believe that such a tax is 
entirely unnecessary for the purposes which I have in view 
—that is, for a mutual preference with our colonies and for 
enabling us to bargain for better terms with our foreign 
competitors. J 

‘‘As regards food, there is nothing in the policy of tariff 
reform which I have put betore the country which need 
increase in the slightest degree the cost of living of any 
family in this country.” 

In this letter Mr. Chamberlain speaks of his public 
statements on the question as ‘‘so definite that they 
could not be misunderstood nor misrepresented.” 

On August 19 a Gloucester correspondent called 
Mr. Chamberlain’s attention to a midnight meeting of 
labourers at Goatacre, Wilts, in 1846, at which their 
unhappy condition was described. Mr. Chamberlain 
replied through a secretary 

“That the circumstances of the present day offer no 
— whatever to the period before the repeal of the Corn 

aws. 

“Since then the whole conditions of trade have been altered 
by railways, electricity, and other inventions. The working 
men have been organised and have obtained votes, and the 
agiicultural labourer is himself a powerful factor in poli- 
tical matters. 

“ The condition of the country in the early forties was due 
to many causes quite independent of the Tariff, as is shown 
by the immense prosperity of such countries as Germany 
and Sweden, where the Tariff has been used to increase the 
employment of the working classes.” 

The same correspondent called attention to Mr. 
Chamberlain's speech at Ipswich on January 14, 1885, 
in which he said, ‘‘If they study history at all, they 
will find that the condition of the farmer was never so 
hopeless and that the state of the labourer was never 
so abject as when corn was kept up at high value by 
prohibitive protective duty, when it was 64s. or even 
rose to 120s. per quarter.” To this Mr. Chamberlain 
replied through his secretary, declining to discuss the 
subject further in private correspondence. 
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PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS AND 


BRITISH 


TRADE. 


VI—HOW WE PAY FOR OUR IMPORTS—THE PAYMENT BY 
SERVICES. 


| 


\° I have already pointed out, if one has any difficulty 
4 


in understanding international trade it can usually 
be resolved by considering the transactions of an individual, 
and I can most simply explain how we pay for a great part of 
our enormous imports by “ invisible exports ” by considering 
an individual: case. A very large number of the British 
people pay for their imports or purchases (or in other words 
earn their living) without “ exportation ” of any visible kind. 
Instead of parting with goods in payment for their imports, 
they give services. A barrister, for instance, may earn £500 
or £5,000 a year, or in other words import (or have the 
power to import) goods valued at £500 or £5,000 a year. 
His exportation, so far as goods are concerned, is nil. But 
he exports, nevertheless, in the form of professional services, 
for which people are glad to pay him. How absurd it 
would be to represent that a fashionable K.C. earning 


£10,000 a year and “ importing ” goods to that amount per 
annum is ruined because he has not visible “exports”! 


Yet it is not a whit more absurd than the statements with 


which no doubt the reader is familiar, that the United King- 


d.m is being “ ruined ” because its visible imports exceed its 
visible exports. The result of the simple subtraction with 

hich I closed the last chapter is dressed up as a bogey by 
every Protectionist writer and every Protectionist orator. 
Only last year we had Mr. Seddon telling a British audience 
that every year we sent away oversea 160,000,000 golden 
Although 


to this 


severeigns to pay for our “ balance of trade.” 
many of Mr. Seddon’s hearers cried “ No, no” 
absurdity on the spot, I am painfully aware that this fallacy 
as to the export of gold is not entertained only by the 
Premier of New Zealand, and I therefore give the official 
figures of the Board of Trade for 1902: 

DECLARED REAL VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 

GOLD AND SILVER BULLION AND SPECIE. 


1902. 
RN, you dtnaaadganneeurtinens 253153935345 
SED. Andeascnassne: isatbhende 26,125,206 
Balance imported .... . £5,268,139 


Where in these figures are Mr. Seddon’s 160,000,000 


golden sovereigns ? So far from having sent out of the 


country sovereigns or gold in payment for imports, we actu- 
ally imported on the balance £/5,268,139 of gold and silver 
in 1902. Indeed, it is obvious that, as we are not gold or 
silver producers, and as there is no Tom Tiddler’s ground in 
the United Kingdom where gold may be picked up, we 
cannot pay the foreigner for his goods in money, and Mr. 
Seddon may calm his fears about the sovereigns. 

As I have explained, all trade is barter, and the transac- 


tions in gold between nations are very small. What is 


Just as a barrister 
without 


exchanged is either goods cr services. 


may import goods value £10,000 a year 


exporting goods, giving his services in exchange, so a 
nation may pay for a great part, or even the whole of its 
imports, by giving services in exchange for commodities sent 
it by other nations. It will be of interest to consider what 


services we perform for other nations to earn the 


£179,900,000 “balance of trade” or difference between 


our imports and exports. 

In the first place we have an enormous shipping industry, 
by virtue of which “ Britannia rules the waves.” We own 
cne half of the world’s shipping, which is to say that we do 
one half of the carrying trade of the world. British ships 


bring to our shores by far the greater part of our 


£,528,000,c00 of imports, and we have already seen that 


this figure includes the earnings of our ships. British ships, 


also, take from our shores the greater part of the 
£349,000,000 of exports, which figure, as we have also 
seen, does not include the freights earned in carrying them 
to their destinations. Not only so, but British ships do a 
great part of the carrying trade between foreign ports. 
The enormous earnings of our ships are all “ invisible ex- 
ports,” and we receive payment for them in the goods we 
import. And not only the freights earned by the British 
ships, but the cost of insurance is also usually due to per- 
sons in this country, and can only be paid us in imports 
brought by our ships. It is not an easy thing to estimate 
exactly what the freight and insurance—“ invisible exports ” 
—amount to, and the sum must vary considerably from year 
to year, but the average earnings of the last five years 
I do not think that 
this estimate errs on the side of liberality. 


can be hardly less than £ 90,000,000. 


It will be of further assistance to the reader if a practical 
instance is quoted to show how the values of imports and 
exports are entered in our trade returrs. Let the reader 
imagine a transaction in which coal is exported to Argen- 
tina, the proceeds of the sale expended by an agent in the 
purchase of wheat, and that wheat exported to this country. 
The coal is entered in our export returns at its f.o.b. price, 
as I have already explained. Let us suppose the f.o.b. 
value to be £1,000. It is shipped in a British vessel which 
The 


selling price of the coal in Argentina is not the £1,000 at 


earns, say, £600 in conveying the coal to Argentina. 


which the coal was put on board ship here, but £1,600, for 
it is increased in value by the cost of carriage. Now let us 
suppose that the £1,600 is laid out by the agent in the 


The freight of this to England we will 


purchase of wheat. 
call £50. 
c.i.f. (i.¢., including insurance and freight) and the import 
returns show wheat imported value £1,600 + £50, or 


When the wheat arrives here the value is entered 
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£1,650. 


to this country, the export appears as £1,000 and the import 
as £1,650. Of course with less bulky articles freights 
would be smaller and the difference not so great, but still 


Thus, in a simple operation of barter, profitable 


the import would exceed the export. 

In the second place we have British capital invested in 
every quarter of the globe, in every foreign country and in 
every British possession. Income-tax is paid in this country 
on declared profits from foreign investments to the extent of 
£,62,000,000 per annum, but the amount of interest really 
received must be much greater than this—probably 
100,000,000 per annum, representing the earnings on 
British parts of 


£,2,000,000,000 to 


investments in foreign some 


£2,500,000,000 of capital, sunk 
in railways and tramways, in docks and harbours, in 
Government stock, and in industiial undertakings. 

In these two items alone, then, we have the sum of, say, 
£190,000,000 of “ invisible exports,” but these are by no 
means the only items which we have to add to our exports 
of goods to arrive at our total exports. Our profits in inter- 
national banking business are considerable. Every year, 
too, we sell a considerable number of old ships, and their 
Also 


we have to remember that a very large number of British 


value does not appear in the Board of Trade Returns. 


civil servants and soldiers on foreign service make remit- 
tances to their families at home, which rem:ttances ulti- 
mately arrive in the form of imports. 

Taking everything into consideration it is probable that in 
1g02 our exports, visible and invisible, or in other words the 
value of the goods sold plus the services rendered to per- 
De- 
ducting our imports of £528,000,000 from this we arrive at 


sons oversea amounted to as much as £'575,000,000. 


an excess of exports of £47,000,000 in 1902, whichis prob- 
ably not far from the truth. This means in practice that, 
so far from importing more than we are able to pay for, 
we do not import all the value that we earn, the balance 
going to swell the indebtedness of foreign nations and our 
colonies to ourselves. It follows, therefore, that our excess 
of visible imports must continue to increase, and that the 
faster it increases the better for us. 

Need we fear that there will ever come a time when we 
shall be unable to pay for imports ? No. 


possessed by such a fear are entertaining the fallacy to which 


Those who are 


I have already referred, viz., that nations trade with nations. 
I repeat that so-called “ international” trade consists of a 
multitude of transactions between individuals in different 
countries. 
land, A takes care to find out first of all that B is of good 
Unless B is of good rating A does not part with his 


When A in America sells timber to B in Eng- 


credit. 
timber. The same is true of the tens of thousands of indi 
vidual transactions between foreign exporters and British 
The fact that we 
actually received £528,000,000 of goods in 1902 is, there- 
fore, sufficient proof that they were paid for. 


importers which take place every year. 


Nothing is 
more absurd than the Protectionist fear that the people of 
this country may purchase more from other countries than 
they can afford; we can trust the foreigner at least to see 
that he deals with people of good credit. 


L. G. C. M. 
(To be continued.) 
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“RUINED” BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES. 


I—THE PIANOFORTE TRADE. 


Mr. Ball, the Conservative agent for East St. 
Pancras, wrote to the 7imes the other day alleging that 
the piano industry, which is chiefly situated in the St. 
Pancras district, is being ‘‘ killed.” The inference was 
that British pianos are quite unable to compete with 
those bearing the name of Bechstein, Erard, and so on. 
Mr. Frank Challen, who for twenty-five years has been 
connected with the trade, writes to the 7imes in reply : 


“ Now, this is the ‘exact contrary of the case; never have 
English pianos as turned out by the leading manufacturers 
been finer examples of the piano maker’s art, and they are 
in every respect fit to compare with anything produced else- 
where. Such a statement as that of Mr. Ball’s is in no 
sense of assistance to the piano trade, and is, in fact, most 
damaging. 

“With regard to ‘dumping,’ it is impossible to deny that 
German competition 1s most severe, and also that ‘dump- 
ing’ hits us hard; but to ascribe to ‘dumping’ the large 
share which the Germans have obtained of the English piano 
trade would be totally inaccurate. 

“Thirty years ago the English piano trade was, in its 
freedom from serious foreign competition, in as good a 
position as a protected trade. That is a state of affairs 
which does not naturally tend to manufacturing enterprise. 
What happened? Germany did not dump. What she did 
was to take to heart the scientific teaching of Helmholz in 
his great work on Sound, and of which part deals specially 
with the piano, and to apply his discoveries to the piano 
industry. The result was an improvement in pianos; add 
to this the energy of a man seeking to conquer a market as 
opposed to one in sleepy possession, and the result was not 
marvellous. That was a severe lesson; but that lesson has 
been learnt, and, I believe, effectually ; and English pianos 
at the present time deserve to stand as high in public esti- 
mation as any of foreign manufacture.” 


Replying to a Sydney correspondent who had com- 
pared the imports of English and German pianos into 
New South Wales to the disadvantage of the English, 
Mr. Challen, while admitting the facts, attributes the 
result to greater energy on the part of German firms : 


“ For instance, there is one leading English firm who by 
keeping a representative in Australia has built up a very 
large gnee trade indeed ; but I know of no other who has 
done likewise, and consequently I am not surprised if the 
German, whose traveller is always on the spot, has suc- 
ceeded in ousting our trade ; but I am confident that a large 
share of this trade might have been ours if we had shown 
equal enterprise. Only a week or two ago I received a 
letter from a large colonial dealer in pianos, who said ‘every 
day he is besieged by German travellers, but by English 
travellers hardly at all. 

“There is another reason which I think has operated to 
the advantage of the German besides the forms of enter- 
prise to which I have alluded, which is this—that he early 
found out that it was profitable to sell at cost price, if in so 
doing he could secure additional trade while not increasing 
his own dead weight. This is not dumping, it is sound 
business; and until the English maker wakes up to the fact 
that he must be equally as go-ahead as his competitor he 
will go to the wall; but no one who finds himself there has 
any right to blame a fiscal system for what is due to the 
shortcomings of his own enterprise.” 





GERMAN CoMPLAINT OF ENGLISH “ Dumpinc.”—The 
annual report of the Halle Chamber of Commerce states 
that during the year the competition of English salt made 
itself felt not only in the seaports, but owing to the low 
freights on the river service even in the inland centres of 
German salt production. Apart from favourable freights 
and the duty-free importation of salt, the lower cost of 
production in England and the high prices charged by 
German salt concerns since the reconstruction df the Salt 
Syndicate have enabled English exporters to enter the Ger- 
man market. 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


TueEspay, August 25.—Lord Goschen agrees to address a meet- 
ing at Liverpool on November 6, and Mr. Chamberlain at 
Cardiff on November 20. 

Mr. Chamberlain having informed a Gloucester correspon- 
dent that the miserable condition of the Wiltshire labourers 
in the early forties was due to causes other than Protection, 
the correspondent reminds him that at Ipswich in 1885 he 
said: “ It they study history at all they will find that the con- 
dition of the farmer was never so hopeless and that the state of 
the labourers was never so abject as when corn was kept up 
at high value by prohibitive protective duty, when it was 64s. 
or even rose to 120s. per quarter.” Mr. Chamberlain, in reply, 
“regrets that he is unable to discuss the subject further in 
private correspondence.” 


WEDNESDAY, August 26.— Mr. Chamberlain writes to the 
Unionist candidate for the Crewe division: ‘‘I feel sanguine 
that the policy which I have hitherto only sketched out will, 
as soon as it is thoroughly understood, commend itself to the 
workiug men of this country. All their interests depend upon 
full employment at fair wages, aod | am confident that this 
can only be permanently secured by some changes in our tariff 
syster.” 

The Glasgow Trade Council, representing 70,000 workmen, 
pass a resolution declaring that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
would be destructive of the best interests of the nation, and 
that the prospect that workmen would receive higher wages 
is a delusion. 


Tuurspbay, August 27.—The Inter-State Conference o1 Protec- 
tionists at Melbourne approves of Mr. Chamberiain’s scheme, 
but stipulates that in any readjustment of the Commonwealth 
tariff the duties must be maintained at a sufficiently high 
rate to cover the difference between the cost of production in 
Australia and the cost of production in other parts of the 
Empire. Sir William Lyne (Minister of Customs in the Federal 
Government) said that, although the Government would make 
preferential trade a strong teature at the coming general 
election, they had decided that there must be no reduction of 
Customs duties in favour of imports trom the United Kingdom. 
‘*The Existing Commonwealth tariff must remain for the 
purpose of protecting our own industries.” 


Fripay, August 28.—Argyllshire election result: Ainsworth 


(Free Trader), 4,326; Stewart (Preferential Trader), 2,740; 
majority, 1,586. Compared with the last election, the result 
shows a gain of 1,092 to the Liberals-aud a loss of 1,004 to 
the Conservatives. The S/andard'’s Glasgow correspondent 
says the greatest factor in the result were the islands. ‘‘ There 
andin Loch Fyne the fishermen voted against what was called 
the ‘ Dear Loaf’ policy, which Mr. Ainsworth had persistently 
opposed.” 


SaturpDaAy, August 29.—A Conference of Co-operators and 


Trades Unionists at Newcastle, attended by 297 delegates, 
representing 232,271 persons, pronounces emphatically against 
the fiscal proposals. 

Mr. Ross, Premier of Ontario, speaking at Toronto, says 
preference is not wanted it it is not good for Great Britain, 
Canada gave preference to Great Britain because it was good 
for Canada. Great Britain should do the same tor the 
colonies. 

Sir E. Barton, at Melbourne, says that any proposals which 
tend to reasonable reciprocity will be welcomed by the Aus- 
tralian Government. 


Monpay, August 30.—Sir W. Laurier, in answer to a question in 


the Dominion Parliament, explains that Lord Minto’s speech 
in favour of preferential tariffs expressed only his own per- 
sonal views. 

Ata private meeting of Scotch manufacturing confectioners, 
held in Glasgow, it was unanimously resolved to raise the 
prices of confections 2s. per cwt. The advance is due to the 
abolition of the sugar bounties, which came into effect on 
September 1, and the consequent rise in the price of sugar. 

Correspondence is published between Mr. Chamberlain and 
certain Nottingham hosiery manufacturers, in which the latter 
complain that the M‘Kinley tariff and the “ dumping” ot 
surplus German stocks had disastrously affected the industry 

Mr. John Thornelce, secretary of the Hosiery Union and 
president of the National Hosiery Federation, in a letter, 
which was also forwarded to Mr. Chamberiain, on the subject, 
expresses the belief that quite 7o percent. of the workers 
would vote against a food tax, even if accompanied by a 
promise of their own trade being protected. 

Mr. Seddon, replying tothe Manchester Meat Retailers’ As- 
sociation, which objected to the “ threatened invasion by the 
New Zealand Government” by establishing meat retailing 
shops in England, says the views in question * will receive 
every consideration.” 
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WOOLLEN AND COTTON 
GOODS AND CUTLERY. 






OUR EXPORTS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 













At the instance of Colonel Denny, M.P., a return has 
been issued showing the quantities and values of our 
exports to foreign countries of woollens, cottons, and 
cutlery since 1877. The figures for value are as 
follows : 









In millions ot £. 









Woollens and Cutlery and 

worsteds. Cettons. wer hag 
1877 oi 17°3 aa 42°7 i 21 
1882 _ 17°9 a 45°4 — 2°5 
1887 aa 20°6 ant: 42°6 a 1.8 
1892 dad 18°5 40°4 Pre 1*2 
1897 nae 17°9 iad 39°1 ose I'l 
1902 oti 14°2 = 42°5 a o°"9 






It should not be inferred from these figures that our 
production has declined. Thus, our consumption of 
wool and hair is 50 per cent. higher than it was thirty 
years ago: 

British exports o1 
woollen and worsted 









British consumption o1 
home, foreign, and 
























goods to Santiel | 
foreign countries, a 
: In millions of £. In millions of lbs, 
1877 ... sae i re ove — 373 
1882 ... es  ; a es i 356 
1887 ... <a 20°6 bie ne 392 
1892 ... és 5 we j ses 467 
1897 . al 17°9 ; iw te 470 
1902 ... - a ia ga 518 (figure of 1991) 


Some very clear inferences may be drawn from this 
table. The first column, from Colonel Denny’s return, 
shows that our exports have declined. The second 
column, compiled by the Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce, shows that the production of our worsted and 
woollen industries has greatly increased. The two 
columns together prove that the British people make 
far more woollen and worsted goods than they did a 
generation ago, but that they sell fewer of them to 
foreigners. It follows that the whole of the increased 
production, and more, has been absorbed by home con- 
sumption. In other words, our own people are much 
better clad than of yore. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to apply the same 
test to Colonel Denny’s cutlery figures, for we cannot 
measure the raw material as in the case of wool, but 
there is little doubt that, mu¢atis mutandis, what is true 
of woollens and worsteds is also true of cutlery. Our 
home consumption of cotton goods has also greatly 
increased, 


FIRST-FRUITS OF THE SUGAR CONVENTION.—The Paris 
correspondent of the Zizmes has received a letter from a 
well-informed friend in St. Petersburg stating that the 
Russian Government finds its interests prejudiced by the 
new sugar legislation resulting from the decisions of the 
Brussels Convention, particularly as regards the exportation 
of sugar to England and British India. Consequently it pur- 
poses having recourse to retaliatory measures, which will 
principally affect the tea trade. 


The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 





